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II. SOCIOLOGY. 

National Prison Congress. — The thirtieth annual meeting of the 
National Prison Congress met at Kansas City, October 9-13. The cen- 
tral idea of the congress has been that punishment should be reforma- 
tory and not vindictive, and to accomplish this end it has advocated 
the indeterminate sentence, parole laws, the classification and segre- 
gation of classes upon the basis of degree of criminality, a separation 
of the criminal insane and imbecile, and has favored the adoption of 
the Bertillon system of measurements to identify criminals. 

Subjects relating to most of these features were discussed in this con- 
gress. The separation of the imbecile and insane was advocated espe- 
cially with reference to cases where expert judgment would be neces- 
sary to detect imbecility and insanity. The unreasonableness of 
treating such people as those who are fully accountable for their acts 
was pointed out. 

The restrictions placed upon prison management by legislatures 
owing to the imaginary evils of competition of convict with other 
labor were condemned as injurious to the interests both of prison 
reform and the taxpayers. The paper by Dr. Smith, of St. Paul, on the 
psychological aspect of crime was interesting as a denial of the phys- 
ical basis of crime. Perhaps the most interesting as well as the most 
scientific paper of the congress was read by Mr. Brockway, of the 
Elmira Reformatory, on the prevention of crime. The removal of crime 
was considered impossible. The social reaction against crime to pre- 
serve order is inevitable. All progress was described as a product of 
activities born of conflict, and opposition to crime as but a phase of 
the common struggle of humanity for existence and growth. The 
causes producing crime were grouped under two heads : 1. Defective 
human beings ill-adapted to the existing social order; and 2, faults 
of the social order. In the latter case, society has much to do in remov- 
ing the weak from temptation. The keynote of this address as well as 
the sentiment of the congress was expressed' in the following sentence: 
"The state would profit in restraint of crime if the sinful estimate of 
offenders could be eliminated from the statutes and from our attitude 
as well, leaving only to impel and guide all efforts the principle of 
defenses." 

The discordant note of the congress was sounded by Mr. Felton, of 
the police department of Chicago. In his address he claimed that 
crime is increasing, that new crimes are being introduced, that crimi- 
nals are becoming more shrewd, and that the moral standards of com- 
munities are being lowered. He opposed the indeterminate sentence 
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and the parole system, and favored harsher laws dealing with crimi- 
nals. These views were shared by other members of police depart- 
ments. 

The difference in point of view is interesting when viewed in the 
light of representation of different camps. Members of police 
departments deal with criminals while their criminal propensities are 
being exercised; the wardens and others connected with reformatory 
institutions, on the other hand, deal with them while under definite 
control. 

Before adjourning the congress passed resolutions urging Congress 
to enact both general parole and indeterminate sentence laws. 

The Italians of Columbus— A Study in Population. 1 — The Italian 
element in the United States is yearly increasing at an enormous rate. 
Italy is to-day sending more immigrants to this country than is any 
other foreign nation. In i860 there were but 10,518 Italians in the 
United States, to-day there are about 950,000. The United States 
census statistics show about 1,879 Italian immigrants in the decade 
1841-1850 against 307,309 in the decade 1881-1890, and 658,811 in the 
decade 1891-1900. Of our total immigration during the statistical 
year ending June 30, 1901, 24.5 per cent was from Italy; during the 
year 1900, 20.1 per cent; 1899, 24.8 per cent; 1898, 25.5 per cent; 1897, 
21.3 per cent; 1896, 19.8 per cent; 1895, 13.2 per cent; 1894, 13.9 per 
cent; 1893, 14.4 per cent; 1892, 9.9 per cent; and in 1891, 13.5 per 
cent. 

The vast majority of Italian immigration is from southern Italy, 
which also supplies the worst elements. The arrival of such a race 
upon our shores in ever-increasing numbers makes it important to 
inquire into their condition and their ability to become good and 
intelligent citizens of the United States. The materials for this study 
are drawn, not from the overcrowded tenements of New York or 
Chicago, but from an. examination of the condition of the Italians in 
Columbus, the capital of Ohio, a city with a population of about one 
hundred and fifty thousand. The Italians in Columbus number about 
eleven hundred. This number is increasing at the rate of about one 
family per month. Representatives may be found from almost every 
province in Italy, but the majority have come from Sicily or Cam- 
pania. Four-fifths of all the Italians in Columbus claim to have come 
from Sicily and Naples and about one-fifth from all the other prov- 
inces combined. Of this one-fifth the greater number are from Cala- 
bria, next from Tuscany, Genoa and Rome. The writer has been 

1 Contributed by Grace Leonore Pitts, Fellow in Economics and Sociology , 
Ohio State University. 
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unable to find any Italians in the city who are from northern Italy 
proper. 

When asked why they have come to this country the most frequent 
reply is, "To make money." Every one has said that he had 
friends or relatives over here before he came, and had been told by 
these that both work and money were plentiful. A few have come 
here to escape military service. In Italy the eldest son, and after that 
every second son, must serve three years in the army or four years in 
the navy. 

Many of the Italians have mortgaged their farms and homes to come 
here. In many instances the head of the family has come first and in 
one or two years has sent for his wife and children. With the excep- 
tion of about one hundied Italians at the stone quarries, three miles 
west of the city, almost all of the Italians have their families with 
them. Few of those who have settled in Columbus have any inten- 
tion of going back to the old country to live. Last year four families 
returned to Italy with the intention of remaining, but they were not 
contented and are to-day hack in Columbus. The Italians in the city, 
especially the Sicilians and Neapolitans, are more or less closely 
related one to another, and this is another tie to bind them to this 
country. Sooner or later the Italian becomes a naturalized citizen of 
the United States, but he cares very little for politics. He makes a 
quiet, law-abiding citizen. 

The Italians have chosen their homes in Columbus according to the 
sociological law of association. They are clannish and live close 
together. In one square eleven families may be found living in five 
small houses. The houses usually consist of five small rooms, with 
perhaps a shed kitchen. In one of these houses of five rooms there 
are three families, containing twenty-three members: one boarder, 
one family with six children and two families with five children each. 

The Italians, especially the Sicilians, dislike to pay much for house 
rent. Three dollars a month for one family seems to them an extrav- 
agant amount. This explains the doubling up in the houses. 
Although living crowded together almost every house contains one 
good room, with lace curtains, which is used for a parlor and bed- 
room and is often on the second floor. 

To save rent one Italian groceryman uses the front room of the 
house for a store. It is so crowded with merchandise that when a few 
extra orange crates are placed in the centre of the floor there is 
scarcely standing room and the odors must remind one of sunny Italy 
itself. There are four rooms in this house besides the one used for the 
store. One of them is rented for $3.00 a month to a male boarder who 
takes care of it himself. The other three are used by the storekeeper 
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as a home for himself and family of six. The middle room downstairs 
is used as parlor and bedroom for the father, mother and baby, and 
the back room serves as dining room and kitchen. The four boys sleep 
in the remaining room upstairs. The house rents for $10.00 a month, 
thus leaving but $7.00 paid for store and house rent. 

So many live in small quarters because they intend to return to 
Italy, and every economy in rent, in furniture, etc., shortens the time 
when they will have enough to return. As they become adapted to 
American life they abandon the idea of going back and separate, liv- 
ing one family in a house. If the old people do not do this their chil- 
dren do so when they grow up and marry. There is revealed here a 
slow but steady progress toward a higher standard of living. 

The Italians living outside of the chief settlement are not Sicilians. 
They are chiefly policemen and laborers in the railroad yards. They 
have just about as many children and as untidy ones as the Sicilians but 
their standard of living is somewhat higher. Besides these there are 
a few families scattered over the city, especially those who live near 
their place of business, as the saloon keepers. Those that are scattered 
speak the English language and consider themselves Americans rather 
than Italians. 

At the Marble Cliff Stone Quarries (three miles west of the city) 
there are about one hundred Italians ; but few of these are married 
and those that are live in little frame shanties. Many of the single 
men live at the " Italian Club. ' ' Each man does his own cooking and 
housework. Some of the men have separate rooms but the majority 
room together. Here each man has a single cot. In some cases white 
blankets with red or blue borders are used and lace curtains serve for 
spreads. In these rooms (examined while the men were at work) 
everything was neat and orderly ; the clothing was hung up and in 
many cases'efforts toward the artistic were visible. Pictures of Saints 
adorned the rough plank walls, towels with the owner's name embroi- 
dered in large red letters were hanging upon the rack, and news- 
papers cut out in fancy scallops covered the wooden shelves. The 
back rooms downstairs are used as kitchens and dining rooms. Each 
man does his own cooking and pays $1.00 a month for rent. 

Very few of the Italians intermarry with other nationalities. There 
are not more than twenty instances of such in the city and these have 
been mostly of Italian men with German or Irish girls. The majority 
of such cases of intermarriage have been among the saloon keepers 
who are located in various parts of the city and come into closer con- 
tact with other peoples than any of the other Italians. Thus bonds 
of sympathy, other than those of nationality, have formed these 
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The men who came to America unmarried have usually returned to 
Italy for a bride or have married Italian girls who were in this coun- 
try. The Italians retain in this country their native custom of giving 
each daughter a dowry of from three to four hundred dollars. In 
large families there are sometimes three or four daughters to be pro- 
vided for and this means about a thousand dollars, a very large sum 
for a poor man. 

It is almost impossible for the old people to adopt American ways, 
but their children as they grow up and learn the English language 
and associate with American children soon begin to imitate them and 
in time the Italian is assimilated although not as rapidly as the Ger- 
man or Irishman. 

The occupations of the Italians in Columbus may be grouped as fol- 
lows: 

1. Manufacturing. 

(a) Show Case and Bar Manufacture Company . . i 

2. Trade. 

(a) Commission house I 

(5) Saloons 20 

(c) Groceries 2 

(d) Fruit venders 50 

(e) Hucksters 6 

(/) Railroad laborers 50 

3. Agriculture and Mining. 

(a) Laborers at stone quarries 100 

(b) Small truck farmers 5 

4. Public Service. 

(a) Policemen 3 

(b) Firemen 3 

(c) Laborers on public works Very few. 

5. Professional. 

(a) Professor of the harp 1 

(b) Priest I 

(c) Organ grinders 10 

The Italians engage in only the most primitive industries. The 
grocery stores are very inferior and are patronized only by the Italian 
and the colored. They are so small, dirty and overloaded with fruit 
crates that it is almost impossible for three people to find standing 
room in the centre of the store. There are about twenty Italian saloons 
in the city. These are not owned by the Sicilian element, but by those 
who have come from the provinces further north. These men have 
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accumulated large sums of money and some of them have invested in 
property in this city. 

The fruit venders are for the most part Sicilians. This seems to be 
their peculiar occupation. The profits to be made in the fruit business 
are uncertain. Some days they lose money, others they barely meet 
expenses, and on others they make as high as $20 aud $30. Almost 
all of these Sicilians own their own horses and wagons, and in telling 
how much profit they make they never fail to deduct the expense of 
keeping the horse. Their stable is usually a shed in the back yard. 
In the summer time a few of these hire farms and raise green vege- 
tables for the market. They live in the city and go out to the farm 
during the day. Their wives or sons take their place upon the mar- 
ket. One Italian woman sells as high as $80 worth of fruit and vege- 
tables in one day. 

Another occupation that belongs especially to the Italian is the 
playing of street pianos. These Italians usually travel in twos from 
city to city. There are only one or two who make Columbus their 
permanent home. The majority of these travel for a Pittsburg com- 
pany and receive about $1.50 a day. 

The only place where there is real competition between the Italians 
and other nationalities is in the work at the stone quarries and on the 
railroads. The Italians in Columbus do not work under the padrone 
system, neither do they work for less wages than any other nation- 
ality. At the stone quarries their wages range from seventy-five cents 
per day for water boys to $2 for the blacksmith. They do a simple 
kind of work, but they do it because they are needed. The Taylor 
Bell Stone Quarry Company aims to have 40 per cent of their laborers 
Italian, as they are the most reliable wage-earners that they can hire. 

Many people claim that the wage-earners of other nationalities 
suffer from competition with the Italians owing to their low standard 
of living. It has been shown that this is not true in Columbus. 
Neither is their standard of living so low as many think. They do 
not care as much for meat as other peoples do, as they are not accus- 
tomed to it in Italy. They seldom have beef or veal (they do not care 
for pork at all) more than two or three times a week. Many of the 
Sicilians were fishermen in the old country and they still retain their 
love for salt water fish. Regularly three times a week the Italian 
grocery on Third Street receives from Boston a large barrel of fish, 
usually mackerel and bass. These they cook in olive oil. They are 
also fond of fowls and eggs. In place of meats they also use vege- 
table soups, especially bean, tomato and macaroni. As luxuries they 
use green vegetables, sardines, artichokes and olives. In cooking 
they use a great deal of lard and olive oil, garlic and very little milk. 
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For beverages they usually use coffee for breakfast and wine for dinner 
and supper. Some of them make their own wine from the pure juice 
of grapes. The greater part of their wine is sent here from Califor- 
nia and costs about thirty-five cents per gallon. As a substitute for 
wine they often use beer, but either beverage is used moderately. The 
greatest economy among the Italians is in house rent. 

The Italians have many good qualities and improve them as oppor- 
tunities arise. They are a hard-working, industrious, temperate and 
frugal people. At no time has there ever been an Italian in the 
county infirmary. If the first generation cannot become assimilated 
with the American people the second or third will. Every symptom 
points toward this, although the Italian is too new an element in our 
population to have proved this conclusively. 



